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the orders of general Warren, to entrench |j er, performed prodigies of bravery. They held 
BIOGRAPHY. themselves upon one of these eminences|| the enemy at bay until the main body had 
LIFE OF GENERAL PUTNAM. named Bunker’s Hill. Though retarded by || relinquished the heights, and then retreated 
(Continued. ) 


Not long after this period, the British 
commander in chief found the means to 
convey a proposal, privately, to general 
Putnam, that, if he would relinquish the re- 
bel party, he might rely on being made a ma- 
jor general on the British establishment, 
and receiving a great pecuniary compensation 
for his services. General Putnam spurned at 
the offer, which, however, he thought pru- 
dent at that time to conceal from public no- 
tice. 

It could scarcely have been expected, but 
by those credulous patriots who were prone 
to believe whatever they ardently desired, 
that officers, assembled from colonies dis- 
tinct in their manners and prejudices; select- 
ed from laborious occupations to command 
a heterogeneous crowd of their equals, com- 
pelled to be soldiers only by the spur of the 
Occasion, should Jong be able to preserve 
harmony among themselves and subordina- 
tion among their followers. As the fact would 
be a phenomenon, the idea was treated with 
mirth and mockery by the friends to the 
British government. Yet this unshapen em- 
bryo of a military corps, composed of a mili- 
tia, minute men, volunteers and levies, with 
a burlesque appearance of a multiformity in 
arms, accoutrements, clothing and conduct, 
at last, grew into a regular army! an army 
which, having vindicated the rights of hu- 
man nature, and established the indepen- 
dence of a new empire, merited and obtained 
the glorious distinction of the patriot army; 
the patriot army, whose praises for fortjtude 
in adversity, bravery in battle, moderation in 
conquest, perseverance in supporting the 
cruel extremities of hunger and nakedness 
without a murmer or sigh, as well as for their 
magnanimity in retiring to civil life, at the 
moment of victory, with arms in their hands, 
and without any just compensution for their 
services, will only cease to be celebrated 
when time shall exist no more. 

The provincial generals having received 
advice that the British commander in chief 
designed to take possession of the heights on 
the peninsula of Charlestown, detached 1000 


accidents from beginning the work until 
near midnight, yet, by dawn of day, they had 
contructed a redoubt eight rods square, and 
commenced a breast work from the left to 
the low grounds, which an insufferable fire 
from the shipping, floating batteries, and can- 
non on Cop’s Hill, in Boston, prevented them 
from completing. At midday, four battalions 
of foot, ten companies of light infantry, with 
a proportion of artillery, commanded by ma- 
jor general Howe, landed under a heavy can- 
nonade from the ships, and advanced in three 
lines to the attack. The light infantry, being 
formed on their right, was directed to turn 
the left flank of the Americans, and the || 
storm the redoubt in front. Meanwhile, on |) 
application, these troops were augmented by 
the 47th regiment, the Ist battalion of ma- 
rines, together with some companies of 
light infantry and grenadiers, which form- 
ed an aggregate force of between 3 and 4000 
men. But so difficult was it to reinforce the 
Americans, by sending detachments across 
the Neck, which was raked by the cannon 
of the shipping, that not more than 1500 
men were brought into action. Few instances 


where soldiers, who had never before faced 
an enemy, of heard the whistling of a ball, 
behaved with such deliberate and persevering 
valor. 


grenadiers, supported by two battalions, to | 


can be produced in the annals of mankind, | 


across the Neck with more regularity and 
less loss than could have been expected. The 
British, who effected nothing but the des- 
truction af Charlestown, by a wanton confla- 
gration, had more than one half of their num- 
ber killed and wounded; the Americans on- 
ly 355 killed, wounded, and missing. In this 
battle, the presence and example of general 
Putnam, who arrived with the reinforcement, 
were not less conspicuous than useful. He 
did every thing that an intrepid and experi- 
enced officer could accomplish. The enemy 
pursued toWinter Hill; Putnam made a stand 
and drove them back under cover of their 
ships. 

After this action, the British strongly for- 
tified themselves on the peninsulas of Boston 
and Charlestown; while the provincials re- 
mained posted in the circumjacent country, 
in such a manner as to form a blockade. Tn 
the beginning of July, general Washington, 
who had been constituted by congress com- 
mander in chief of the American forces, ar- 
rived at Cambridge, to take the command. 
Having formed the army into three grand 
divisions, consisting of about 12 regiments 
each, he appointed general Ward to com- 
mand the right wing, major general Leé 
| the left wing, and major general Puthbam the 
reserve. General Putnam’s alertness, in ac- 
celerating the construction of the necessary 








It was not till after the grenadiers had been | 
twice repulsed to their boats, general Warren | 
slain, his troops exhausted of their ammuni- 
tion, their lines in a manner enfiladed by ar- | 
tillery, and the redoubt half filled with British | 


regulars, that the word was given to retire. In 


defences, was particularly noticed and high- 
ly approved by the commander in chief. 
About the 10th of July, the declaration of 
congress, setting forth their reasons for tak- 
ing up arms, was proclaimed at the head of 
the several] divisions. It concluded with these 
patriotic and noble sentiments: “ In our own 





that forlorn condition, the spectacle was as as- | 
tonishing as new, to behold these undisciplin- 


puting, with the butends of their muskets, | 
against. the British bayonet, and receding in | 
sullen dispair. Still the light infantry, on their | 
left, would certainly have gained their rear, 
and exterminated this gallant little corps, 
had not a body of 400 Connecticut men, with 
captains Knowlton and Chester, after forming 
a temporary breast work by pulling up one 





men in the night of the 16th of June, under 


ed men, most of them without bayonets, dis- I 


post and rail fence and putting it upon anoth- 1 





native land, in defence of the freedom ‘that is 
our birthright, and which we ever enjoyed 
until the late violation of it; for the protec: 
| tion of our property, acquired solely by the 
| honest industry of our forefathers and our- 
selves; against violence aciually offered, we 
| take up arms. We shall lay them down when 

hostilities shall cease on the part of the age 
| gressors, and all danger of their being re- 
newed shail be removed, and not before, 
With an humble confidence in the miercies 


| of the supreime and impartial Judge und Ra- 


at 
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ler of the universe, we most devoutly im- 
plore his divine goodness te conduct us hap- 
pily through this great conflict, to dispose 
our adversaries to reconciliation upon rea- 
sonable terms, and, thereby, to relieve the 
empire from the culamities of civil war.” 
As soon as these memorable words were 
pronounced to general Putnam’s division 
whtich he had ordered to bé paraded on Pros- 
pect Hill, they shouted, in three huzzas, a 
loud Amen! whereat (a cannon from the 
fort being fired as a signal) the new stan- 
dard, latcly sent from Connecticut, was sud- 
denly seen to rise and unrol itself to the wind, 
On one side was inscribed, in large letters 
of gold, *“ An Apprat to Heaven,” and on 
the other were delineated the armorial bear- 
ings of Connecticut, which without suppor- 
ters or crest, consist, unostentatiously, oi 
three vines, with this motto, “ Qui transtudiz 
sustinet,;” alluding to the pious confidence our 
forefathers pl.uced in the protection of Heaven 
on those three allegorical scions, Knowledge, 
Liberty, Religion, which they had been in- 
strumental in transplanting to America. 

The strength of position on the enemy’s 
part, and want of ammunition on our’s pre 
vented operations of magnitude from being 
attempted. Such diligence was used in for- 
tifying our camps, and such precaution 
adopted to prevent surprize, as to ensure tran- 
quility to the troops during the winter. In 
the spring, a position was taken, so mena- 
cing to the enemy, 2s to cause them, on the 
17th of March, 1776, to abandon Boston, not 
without considerable pecipitation and dere- 
liction of royal stores. 

On the 22d of August, the van of the 
British landed on Long Island, and was soon 
followed by the whole army, except one bri- 
gade of Hessians, a small body of British, 
and some convalescents, lefton Staten Island. 
Our troops on Long Island had been com- 
manded during the summer by general 
Greene, who was now sick, and general Put- 
nam took the command. An engagemeni 
took place, on the 27th, between the British 
army and our advanced corps, in which we 
lost about 1000 men in killed and wounded, 
with general Sullivan and Lord Sterling 
made prisoners. But our men, though attack- 
ed on all sides, fought with great bravery, 
and the énemy’s loss was not light. 

(To be continued.) 
— 

Who is open without levity; generous 
without waste; secret without craft; humble 
without meanness; bold without insolence; 


cautious without anxiety; regular yet not 
formal; mild yet not timid; firm yet not ty- 
ranpical, is made to pass the ordeal of honour, 


For the Repertory. 


THE HEIRESS OF SOBEISKI. 
A ROMANCE, 


CHAPTER VIII. 
O, unexpected stroke! worse than of death. 
Milton. 

I will a tale unfold, whose lightest word 

Will harrow up thy soul; freeze thy young blood; 

Make thy two eyes, like stars, start from their 

spheres; 

Thy knotty and combined locks to part, 

And each particular hair to stand on end, 

Like quills upon the fretful porcupine! 
Shakspeare. 

“ My faithful fellows,” said Ferresburgh, 

ws he entered his chamber, where the two 

bravoes waited, and caught a hand from each, 

“my fuithful fellows, may I be happy in your 

news” 

“*Tis a hard question for us to answer, 

my good lord,” repiied Weinfleet, “ we can- 

not determine whether our news may make 

you happy or miserable in the knowledge 

of it.” 

“What mean you?” demanded Ferres- 

burgh, somewhat alarmed at the manner of 

his slaves: “ You speak in riddles, which I 

am totally unable to solve. Why is this!” 

‘“« My lord Ferresburgh,” answered Wein- 

fleet, “we have, in fact, both good and bad 

news, that we could relate, yet rest well as- 

sured of this, that what the gallant Truro 

and myself could do to procure your ease 

and perpetual safety, has been done.” 

“] am perfectly convinced of that,” re- 
turned the count, “but come, my brave 
friends, quickly relate your good news; that 
I know will inform me that Thadia, who long 


more! O! welcome messengers, that come 
to hush my loudest fear! Poor girl, L almost 
pity thee, yet there was no way left to save 
myself and thee!” 

“ My lord,” said Truro, “ you will do weil 
not to yive way to these reflections, for—” 

“ T own tha’ it is wrong,” interrupted Fer- 
resburgh, “ pity is a passion that 1 ought to 
ieave to girls and siily women; but yet in 
spite of me, it will intrude, and though I 
hate her and her house, as fiercely as I hate 
all good, I cannot help but pity!” 

“ My lord forbear,” cried Weinfleet, “ for 
know the truth; your transports and your 
pity for the fate of Sobciski’s daughter, may, 
for aught we know, be premature.” 

“ What mean you!” demanded Ferres- 
burgh, “inform me of the worst, and let me 
be no longer tortured by uncertainty!” 

“ Would we could meet your hopes with 
ample gratification, my good lord,” replied 
the hesitating Weinfleet. 


NSS 
“ Jet no suspicion of our fidelity arise in your 
mind, when I tell. you, that for aught we 
know, the daughter of Sobeiski may be yet 
alive.” 
No language can depict the rage, horror, 
and disappointment, expressed by the mise- 
rable Ferresburgh, when these dreadful 
words broke like a thunderbolt upon his ear. 
“ How!” cried he, his eyes glowing with 
fury, “ are my proudest hopes thus blasted, 
when I supposed them fully gratified! Vil+ 
lains, ye have deceived me! Ye have betray- 
ed me to my foes, and built your safety on 
Ferresburgh’s ruin! Perdition seize you!” 
“ Moderate this storm of passion, good my 
iord,” cried Weinfleet, “ you know that we 
are faithful, and would rush to death to serve 
you. Our search for Thadia has indeed been 
fruitless, but we are nevertheless as faithful 
to your interest, as if success had crowned 
our great attempt.” 
“T will be calm,” replied Ferresburgh; 
“but come, let me hear your good news, for 
this is sure the worst you could unfold! O! 
that I had the viper in my grasp, my rage 
should crush her! But come, your good: 
news.” 

“ We met with Martix,” said Weinfleet. 

“ Indeed!” returned the count, “then let 
me tell you, that you were not alone, for 
more than you have had the same lucky ad- 
venture: the king has likewise seen him.” 

Ferresburgh then related to the two bra- 
voes, the manner in which Stanislaus was 
attacked, and the strange way in which he 
entered the cavern of the robbers, together 
with his curious escape, and his encounter 


with the stranger confined in the abbey, his 
has been the terror of my life, is now no | 


subsequent arrival at the castle, and his sus- 
picions. 

At the mention of the stranger confined 
in the abbey, Truro and Weinfleet started, 
and looked at each other in significant asto- 
nishment, upon the noticing of which, Fer- 
resburgh demanded to be informed if they 
knew any thing concerning him. 

“ We do indeed, my lord,” replied Wem- 
fleet. 

“Then instantly let me know it!” cried 
Ferresburgh in alarm. 

“That must not be,” cried Truro. 

“ How! must not be!” said Ferresburgh, 
“what mean you, Truro, by that expression?” 

«“ That though our hands are stained with 
blood, my noble lord,” replied the bravo, 
“and our souls with crime, we have too 
much honor to disregard an oath, partichlar- 
ly when ’twouid be to the ruin of a brother 
in iniquity!” 

“ Still more mysterious,” exclaimed Fer- 
resburgh, “ what mean you, Truro, by ap 





“ Count Ferresburgh,” said Truro, firmly, 





friendship, virtue. 
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«“ When we met Martix,” replied Wein- 
ficet, “ we concluded that if he were alive, 
whom we supposed dead, there must be 
some strange occurrence connected with his 
existence.” 

«“ Doubtless,” observed the count, “ and 
on that account I am under great apprehen- 
sions!” 

“ Determined to discover, if it were pos- 
sible,” continued Weinficet, “ what unac- 
countable mystery was connected with the 
safety of Martix, we resolved to spend a day 
with the band in the abbey.” 

«“ Well, well,” said the count, “ quickly 
let me know how you succeeded in your at- 
tempt.” 

«“ At dinner,” continued Weinfleet, “ we 
plied Martix so hard, with the flowing con- 
tents of the goblet, that too much wine be- 
gan to make him quite loquacious, and we 
thus gained from him the knowledge of the 
most extraordinary circumstance that could 
have taken place, and what, least of all, we 
expected to hear!” 

«“ Indeed!” exclaimed Ferresburgh, “what 
can this strange, mysterious circumstance 
possibly be? I beg of you to ease me from 
this terrible suspense, by a speedy relation 
of the whole of your discovery.” 

“Excuse us, my good lord,” returned 
Truro, “ but here we must pause.” 

«“ Must pause!” repeated Ferresburgh, 
“ must pause!” 

«“ We dare not tell you further,” continu- 
ed Truro. 

“Dare not tell me further!” exclaimed 
the count, starting back, and casting a ter- 
rible glance upon the bravoes alternately; 
“ what shall prevent me from hearing it? 
Were my fears indeed true? Have you, un- 
faithful villains, indeed betrayed me!” 

« My lord,” cried Weinfleet, “ you know 
we are not treacherous to you; and this ac- 
cusation is as untimely as it is unjust.” 

“ Forgive me, good Weinfleet,” replied 
the count, “I know not what I say; I am 
distracted with my fears!” 

“ We'll snatch you from distraction, from 
destruction!” cried Truro, “ though we have 
solemnly sworn to the cautious Martix, not 
to disclose the circumstances which his in- 
ebriety discovered to us.” 

“ Cursed, cursed chance!” exclaimed Fer- 
resburgh, “ wherefore did you commit your- 
selves, to keep me in this suspense, this ex- 
cruciating ignorance; or why will you re- 
gard a rash and unthinking usseveration 
when my peace is concerned:” 

“ Not only to save our lives, my lord, did 
we swear,” continued Truro, “but to pro- 
ture permission to leave the abbey, that we 
might protect you from the danger, and 





avert the storm of ruin, that we were coi- 
vinced was gathering over your head; and 
having sworn, we will not break our oath.” 

“ Indeed:” exclaimed Ferresburgh, “ I 
conjure you let me know the danger I am 
in; explain your strange, mysterious pro- 
ceedings.” 

“My lord, we cannot, we have already 
said we cannot,” cried Truro, “ but rest sa- 
tisfied, that what we say is true, and listen to 
the plan which Weinfleet and myself have 
been devising, for you and us to shun the 
threatening ruin.” 

“ By my hopes you strike me with pro- 
found amazement!” cried Ferresburgh. 

“We cannot tell you, my lord,” said 
Weinfleet, “in what your danger consists, 
but we can hurl that danger from you, and 
bid it soar on flaming wings to heaven.” 

“ Still more mystery,” cried Ferresburgh. 

« Part of the abbey consists of wood,” con- 
tinued the bravo, “ Jet but a torch touch the 
rotten lumber, and instantly the wing is ina 
blaze.” 

** And what imports this?” demanded Fer- 
resburgh. 

That, as to night the whole of the band,” 
answered Truro, “are going some miles 
distant, to attack some noble booty, leaving 
no one in the abbey; about midnight, Wein- 
fleet and myself will fire the eastern wing, 
and buried in the smoking ruins of the crash- 
ing pile, your greatest danger fies!” 

«I know not what to say,” replied Fer- 
resburgh, “ amazement checks my utter- 
ance. There is a dreadful mystery around 
you, which I cannot unfathom, therefore to 
your faithful loves I trust my safety, and 
what is far more dear to me, my honor.” 

“ That’s. greatly resolved, and nobly,” an- 
swered Weinfleet. 

“ Trust to us, my lord,” continued Truro, 
“nor for a moment doubt that we are faith- 
ful. We have proved ourselves so, and we 
will again. We will secure you from the 
danger that we know now threatens you, or 
in the great attempt we’ll perish.” 

“Faithful, brave, and generous Truro!”’ 


cried the count, ‘‘ how much, my friends, | 


does Ferresburgh owe to both!” 


« To night, my lord, secures your safety,” | 


said Truro. 

“©! that tomorrow’s sun had reared his 
biushing front,” cried Ferresburgh, “that | 
might hail him the welcome messenger of 
peace! tomorrow’s sun!” continued he, “ to 
me that sun may never rise! to me—we!! be it 
so, I do but change acertain ill, for an un”’— 
uneertain, he would have said, but convic- 
tion flashed upon his mind, and he remain- 
ed silent. 


Here ended this mysterious conversation, 


Sm 


«nd Ferresburgh hastened to join the king 
in the library, though his mind was more 
discomposed than at parting. 

UBALDO. 


a 
For the Repertory. 

‘© I know thee to thy bottom; from within 

Thy shallow centre to thy utmost skin.” 


Dryven. 
My female correspondent has again favor- 
ed me with a letter, which I submit to the 
readers of the Repertory without any apo- 


logy. 
Dear Sir, 


I have lived in a single state for six and 
thirty years; and you must know, that in this 
time, I have met with as many perplexities 
and vicissitudes, as most of my sex in the 
same mode of life. Since my fourteenth year 
I have been addressed as lovingly as possi- 
ble by eleven suitors; ten of whom I very 
hastily rejected, confident my charms would 
still brmg more acceptable offers. The last 
poor fellow I kept in a state of suspense for 
more than five years, with a determination 
to marry him (if in the mean time I was not 
better pleased) when I should have arrived 
at the forty-fifth year of my age. It has, how- 
ever, happened unfortunately, that this gen- 
tleman has long since forsaken me, without 
any just cause, though I have heard he has 
said, what is utterly false, that I begin to 
look old. In such an unpleasant dilemma, 
what would you advise me to do? I have been 
courted by many, and admired by more; and 
by this I estimated my worth. Now I am ne- 
glected by your sex, and by my own am in- 
cessantly charged with the folly and vanity 
of my conduct, in refusing so many oppor- 
tunities of changing a situation in which I 
am now so impatient. By my family I am 
considered as an expensive and useless ap- 
pendage; and, like an antiquated piece of 
furniture, they would willingly exhibit me 
at auction, were it not for want of a prece- 
dent to the practice. To alleviate this con- 
dition, and toattempt to mingle some plea- 








sures with infelicity, I have seized every 
novel, every romance, and all the works of 
fiction that libraries could afford; as well as 
indulged in all those amusements and enter- 
tainments, which the ingenuity of females 
have devised; these, by dissipating for a 
while the unwelcome refiections upon an 
unfortunate life, were productive of a mo- 
mentary enjoyment, though I have never 
found them to leave in the mind any perina- 
nent treasure for iis pleasant reflection in 
the hours of retirement, which so frequent- 
ly disturb a sensual induigence in a false 
idea of happiness. 


Now, whethe” in this situation, the vac 











ity of the female mind might be with advan. 
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tage engaged in the study of nature, of phi- 
losophy, astronomy, or any of your masculine 
studies, I shall leave for those who are com- 
petent to judge; but as few of us have ever 
been initiated in such unfashionable inqui- 
ries, certain it is, that at this time of life, 
we are not very ready to give them a volun- 
tary attention. The charge of a tender off- 
spring would, I must acknowledge, be a 
more congenial engagement for me, and I 
should suppose, for all others in my condi- 
tion. When we have no such pleasures at 
command; deprived of domestic charges, sa- 
tiated with the fabricated productions of au- 
thors, and neglected by the world; to what 
are we to resort? Let our sisterhood ex- 
cite the compassion and sympathy of man, 
that they may be pleased to grant us some 
share in the pleasures of existence. 

After all this honest acknowledgement, 
you are not to suppose, that we are the on- 
ly class in the female world, that find a dif- 
ficulty in saturating time with employment. 
The younger part of us are, perhaps, as much 
perplexed in passing away time, and grati- 
fying their uneasy and versatile dispositions, 
as those among us, who have arrived to the 
more sober years of life. As a proof of this, 
sir, I shall send you the memorandums of 
a day, which I have transcribed from the 
pocket book of a lady, who is young enough 
for any of you. 

Memorandums by Fanny Fickle. 

“ Got up at half past ten; washed my hands, 
but am resol\ ‘d hereafter, not to wet my 
neck and face. There is Miss Cutis has the 
finest skin in the world; says ’tis because she 
never touches it with water. No appetite for 
breakfast, I got up so carly, no wonder. 

Got ready by twelve o’clock to go a shop- 
ping; didn’t want to buy any thing, but a 
body must have a good excuse to go out; 
must be seen, or we'll never be married, 
and the strect is the best place in all con- 
science. Every gentleman stared uncom- 
monly, a sure sign I’m very pretty. Went ii- 
to all the shops in Second street, looked about 
and asked for whatever was not in the shop; 
not every body so witty as ] am. Heard Miss 
Argent price a shawl at one hundred dollars; 
said she wanted one higher; the little man 
behind the counter soon pulled one down at 
two hundred; she as soon bought it; it was 
the same quality, but no matter; she was in 

the right of it; the store was full, and they 
all of course asked who she was. I wish I 
was «as rich, I would soon be popular. That 
“a fool and his money is soon parted” is a 
very vulgar adage, and only fit for vulgar 
folks. 

Left the shops, and paid six morning visits; 


of company, and our tongues all went at 

once, like wind mills; the more the merrier. 

Vivacity is the most lovely trait in our sex, 

and this is the way to show it; better to talk 

always, no matter what upon; if we are si- 

lent, we’ll be thought stupid directly. A fine 

time at Mrs. Alamode’s; settled the business 

about the fashions; Miss Modeste and Miss 
Sangfroid declared the weather required 
two petticoats; but it was clearly proved that 
Miss Flexible, who is mistress of the cere- 
monies, wears but one; remember to take 
one off when I go home. At the other pla- 
ces, bad husbands and bad servants the to- 
pic; a general complaint; I hope backbiting 
will make them better; if they should hap- 
pen to hear of it, it will. Miss Peevish said 
her servant would look good humored, 
though she was always scolding him. I told 
them our’s had the impudence to knock me 
up one morning, and would often smile in 
my face. Mrs. Jealousy said, her husband 
went out every night, and left her all alone. 
Never worth while to have one, if he isn’t 
always with you. When I get married, | in- 
tend to sleep more and think less. 

Went home to dinner before three; after 
dining felt sleepy, and went to bed; got up 
in an hour, and was ready dressed for a par- 
ty by six; burnt my face with the curling 
tongs; spend the pleasantest part of my life 
in looking in the glass about two hours a day, 
to dress myself; can’t be so with ugly wo- 
men though; got to the party before seven; 
what a lively company; there was Mr. Bell- 
vissage, Mr. Simple, Mr. Gallboy, &c. &c. 
But unfortunate occurrence, my bishop: slip- 
ped six inches out of place; had to leave the 
room to place it in its proper position; came 
hack, joined in dancing, and immediately the 
codes dislodged it again, and a gentleman 
picked it off the floor, and clapped it in his 
pocket. What a pity nature did not do us 
justice, without all this plague; it made me 
feel so horrid I had no more fun. Got up to 
xo home; Mr. Bellvissage asked me if he 
might have the extreme felicity of waiting 
on me. I told him such language was only 
fit to use when he got to heaven; what did 
he mean? “ Oh!” said he “I never thought 
of that,” and to close the subject with, a dis- 
play of learning, immediately quoted the fol- 
lowing lines: 

«*Can a body tell a body what a body means, 

When a body meets a body in a bag of beans?” 

I asked him where he got this couplet 
He forgot who was the author, it had been 
so long since he had read it; but he believed 
the lines were from Milton; no matter, I 
learned that they were from the best, and 
the only author he had ever read. This Mr, 





highly delighted at every place; a great deal 
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dy I know; he has indeed, got my heart.so 
completely, I sha’nt sleep a wink to night, 
Went to bed before one.” 
There, you have it all, with the constant 
regard of your’s, &c. 

KITTY CELIBACY. 
Miss Kitty has given me so long an epis- 
tle, I must omit any observations upon it, 
ull I get another sheet of paper. 
CENSOR. 


—s +e 
For the Repertory. 

SELECTOR. No. II. 
«That breast where honor builds his throne, 
Thar breast which virtue calls her own, 
Nor interest warps, nor fear appals, 
When danger frowns, or lucre calls. 
No: the true friend collected stands, 
Fearless his heart, and pure his hands; 
Let interest plead, let storms arise, 
He dares be honest though he dies.” 


Amid all the fascinating powers of honor, 
wealth, and fame, or the more rational pur- 
suits of literature, nothing can appear so tru- 
ly exquisite, so durable, and so engaging, as 
friendship. 

When prosperity attends with all its va- 
ried charms and lulls us on the downy bed 
of ease, when a pleasing retrospect of life 
shall fail, and when grandeur is bidding us 
an everlasting adieu, friendship will guide 
and instruct our course, and, by its alluring 
powers, engage the mind to virtue. Or, when 
the more awful scene of adversity presents 
itself to our view, the society of a faithful 
friend will mitigate our woes, and blunt the 
keen arrows of despair. As friendship is 
so rarely found, and flattery and deceit so 
.common, how pleasing is the situation of 
him who, when relatives and connections 
shall fail, has a pleasing intercourse with 
those who will not partially approve, or has- 
tily reject. As friendship is of a nature so 
pure, it is utterly impossible to purchase its 
favors; in this consists the difference be- 
tween friends and acquaintances. The gaudy 
pomp of show, and the pageantry of wealth, 
may entice many of the artful and needy, yet 
they are as opposite to friendship, as light to 
darkness. One of the greatest benefits re- 
sulting from this divine perfection, is its care 
for the welfare of its object. A real friend 
will never suffer him, for whom he enter- 
tains an undissembled regard, to deviate 
from the path of rectitude; since, however 
willing the one may be, it would be inimi- 
cal to friendship for the other to consent. 
Since, therefore, from only a slight investi- 
gation, the principles of friendship seem $0 
perfect, and as the practice is invariably pure, 
how much ought we to cultivate in our 
minds, the genuine and unadulterated ideas 





B. is a fine fellow, and admired by every bo- 


of philanthrophy. Formed by one generous 
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hand, and nurtured under the fostering care 
of an indulgent Heaven, how abject is the 
condition of him, even in the height of af- 
fluence, who has not one friendly hand to 
conduct his erring steps! and how truly 
miserable is the situation of him, who, in the 
gloom of adversity, has not one feeling heart 
to sympathise in his distress! 

No refinement of language, or energy of 
expression, can convey a feeling of the de- 
lights of friendship. 


—o + 
For the Repertory. 
LIFE OF JACK TROCHAIC. 
(Continued.) 

After a fatiguing walk, I arrived the next 
evening at parson G’s, and without much 
ceremony, for adversity had not yet taught 
me those principles of humility, which are 
generally its attendants, I knocked at the 
door; a little blue eyed damsel popped her 
head out, and politely inquired my business; 
upon my informing her I was the bearer of 
a letter for the parson, which I must deliver 
to himself, she ushered me into a neat par- 
lor, and after telling me, her uncle would 
see me in a few minutes, she left me to my 
reflections. My eyes wandered over the 
room, surveying, for want of better employ- 
ment, the various articles of furniture it con- 
tained: a portrait of a grave looking old gen- 
tleman fixed my attention; and I could not 
avoid reflecting, how unprepossessing this 
droll phiz of mine, at which you and the rest 
of our schoolfellows have been so repeatedly 
diverted, would be to a man, whose atten- 
tion must be-deeply engaged on serious and 
important subjects; for such I considered the 
Rev. Mr. G. and the idea gave me some 
concern; however, I shook off apprehension, 
bade the “foul fiend avaunt,” and waited 
with patience the coming of his reverence. 
Soon after, I heard the sound of a slow and 
dignified step moving to the door, which 
slowly unclosed, and I beheld the man to 
whom I was to look for assistance. “ So, 
young man,” without ceremony, he exclaim- 
ed, “I am told you have a letter for me.” | 
bowed and presented it. He waved his hand 
with solemnity, pointed to a chair, and re- 
quested me to be seated, while settling his 
spectacles upon his nose, which was not 
quite so remarkable as the one described by 
the laughter loving Sterne, he, with appro- 
priate dignity, broke the seal. Had Hogarth 
been in search of a pair of comical phizzes, 
to complete a group of originals, he might 
have found them then, and found them ad- 
mirably contrasted. His reverence was a lit- 
tle fellow, not more than foursfeet and a half 
high, very corpulent,. and appeared to be 











nances I have simee scen, I have never be- 
held one resembling his; pomposity, igno- 
rance and conceit were so equally blended, 
that it was impossible to distinguish the pre- 
dominant feature. I looked in vain for that 
modest, placid, unassuming mien, and gen- 
tleness of manners, which were so percepti- 
ble in our venerable tutor, who was indeed, 
a true disciple and follower of our meck 
Redeemer, and turned away disgusted at the 
comparison. The object of my disgust at 
length perused the epistle, and after giving a 
hem or two, and smoothing down the flowing 
curls of a well powdered perriwig, that he 
might impress me with reverential awe, 
spoke; “Well, and so you want my assistance, 
and as you are strongly recommended, I fee] 
disposed to grant it. I perceive, by the letter 
you have handed me, that your name is Tro- 
chaic.” I bowed assent, and his reverence 
proceeded; “ Trochaic, let me see, why that’s 
a classical name, and I suppose you are, as 
others of that name generally are, a scholar.” 
I replied, that the greatest part of my life 
had been spent at college; but whether I had 
any pretensions to the title he was pleased 
to honor me with, must be referred to his 
superior judgment. This well timed compli- 
ment had the desired effect, and was well 
received. His features relaxed into a smile, 
and he demanded if I had ever composed 
sermons? I told him I had not, but that I 
was a foet. “ Pshaw!” was the reply; he had 
not time to say more, for a servant entered, 
and informed him supper waited. This was, 
you may believe, pleasant information to me, 
and after doing honor to the meal, service 
being performed, I was conducted to my 
apartment; his reverence telling me at part- 
ing, he would consider in what capacity I 
could, by my usefulness, reward him for his 


smart, inflicted by the arrows of the mis- 


altogether forgotten it, even ‘ut this remote 


arms of Morpheus, with her beauteous form 
before me, in mental joveliness. 
JACK TROCIIAIC, 
—+ 
For the Repertory. 
SACRED HARMONY. 
No. VI. 
I return my sincere thanks to the editors 
of the Repertory, for the honor done me, by 
admitting my preceding numbers to a sta- 





about fifty years of age; but of all counte- | tion among the useful matter of their publi- 


period. Arrived at my chamber, I bade my | now before me, demands some notice, since, 
conductress good night, and sank into the |} 
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cation; and shall cheerfully comply with their 
wish, expressed in the last paper, by making: 
my future numbers shorter. _ 

The purport of my last was to show, that 
one of the causes of the bad music in our 
churches, and a very material and serious 
Cause too, was the alteration of many of our 
best tunes, by professing, but unskilful teach- 
ers, and the dissemination of their false 
principles of harmony, by the circulation 
throughout our city of their books, contain- 
ing their fancied improvements upon ster- 
ling music, ofa century’s standing, together 
with strings of almost random notes, of their 
own composing, which, forsooth, they digni- 
fy by the name of music. What kind of mu- 
sic is made by the tunes so altered, and also, 
what kind of knowledge of composition is 
possessed by such professing teachers, was 
evinced in the conclusion of my last num- 
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ber: I now adduce a few more instances from 
my memoranda. 

In a late publication I find a short tune, 
which consists of three parts, and contains 
thirteen bars of triple time: yet, in this tune, 
short as it is, there are no less than thirteen 
errors, or deviations from the true princi- 
ples of composition; and should the author, 
according to the nature of those errors, add 
to the tune a fourth part, they would be near- 
ly double that number. 

In another, late publication is a selection 
of what are called tunes; but the greater 


| portion of them is, in reality, little better than 


| unmeaning rant, ‘full of harsh discords 


' 


friendly protection. I was giad to make my | 
escape, and follow my conductress. Mary ! 
was a lovely girl, and I could not help teil- f 
ing her so; it did not much displease her. | than seventy eight errors and violations of 
She was ubout sixteen, and I feit so great a | 


i “intrinsic excellence,” 


grating on the ear.” Some of them, we are 
informed, were never before published; and, 
indeed, it would have been a happy circum- 
stance for music and devotion, if they had 
not been published at the present day. In 
five pages, which I have had the patience, 
in my examination, to wade through, (and 
which are occupied by some of these pre- 
cious new compositions,) I find no fewer 


the laws of harmony; the greater part of 


| which is of the most glaring kind, so much 
chievous little son of Venus, that 1 have not |) so, that “ he who runs m 


ay read.” 
Another publicatiun from the eastward, 


if we befieve the compilers, it is a work of 
because the music 
is « reduced to its primitive style.” Yet, in 
only one tune of this unparalleled collection, 
consisting of only fifteen bars of triple time, 
I find only ffieen violations of the principles 
of harmony: if this is an “ intrinsic exce}- 
lence,” I do not comprehend it. 


The ignorance of some modern compilers 
of sacred music, is surpassed only by their 
vanity and assurance. They seem to think 
nothing of tearing in pieces any tune, how- 
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éver good, then ad+ting a patch here, and a 

potch there, of quite a different style, very 

often the production of their own feriile ge- 
nius, and immediately ushering this tattered 

garb into the world, sometimes as a new 

composition: but, to complete the absurdity, 
some of them have been weak enough to set 
their own names to such pieces, vainly sup- 
posing, that thereby they might force their 
illegitimate productions upon the favor and 
patronage of the public. What a precious 
siz ht would it be, if these pieces were figu- 
red for thorough bass! But, with all their 
profound skill, it is hardly to be expected 
from them, since such a task would puzzle 
the first masters in the universe. There are 
again, other music publishers, who have ta- 
ken whole paragraphs from different authors 
that are characterised by styles as different 
os the colors of the rainbow; and who, by 
adding and interweaving scraps of their own 
composition, have formed pieces of many 
pages each, a medley of many styles, all 
tricked out with as much taste, judgment, 
and skill, as punchinello in a show, with a 
garment of the most fantastical cut, and be- 
dizened with all the variety of colors. 

PHILO MADAN. 
—— +o 
For the Repertory. 
THE CHAPLET. 
Bead VII. 
SONNET TO HUMILITY. 


Humility erects her cell, 

_ Near the course where pleasure flows; 

She eyes the clear chrystalline well, 
And tastes it as it goes. Gray. 


Hail, sweet Humility, of birth divine, 
Fair emblem of Perfection’s pattern thou! 
1 see calm resignation grace thy brow, 
And soft benignity around thee shine. 


Far from the busy world’s tumultuous noise, 
Where pageantries the heavenbound soul assail, 
Thou reign’st serenely in Jife’s peaceful vale, 

Queen of the christian’s graces and his joys. 


Virtue, Faith, Hope, and Charity shall cease; 
But thou,when thou a heaven on earth hast shown, 
- Shalt ever live (when earth and sin are gone,) 

‘Sriumphant, in the realms of love and peace. 


Come, then, O sweet Humility! impart 
‘Thy gifts to me, and reign, forever, in my heart. 
AMYNTOR, 
—[=——— 
For the Repertory. 
ON ISABELLA. 


J saw her:—in my heart transfixt 
The shaft of Cupid stood; 

A poison by the urchin mixt 
Commingled with my blood. 


Unused to feel its potent sway, 
Untytored in its pain, 
Jo sad distress | pine away, 
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Can I not find that healing power 
In Isabella's eyes? = 

Or when love’s dark ning tempests lour, 
And furious whirlwinds rise; 


When the fond lover’s shatter’d bark 
In wrecks lies scatter’d round, 

In her mild soul will there no spark 
Of sympathy be found? 


Will she not stretch her saving hand, 
Bid him despair no more, 

And help him once again to land 
On hope’s unshaken shore? 


Her smiles, more lovely than the morn, 
Than Dian’s more refined, 

With varied charms her face adorn, 
Where shines a heavenly mind. 


The sister graces all perceive 
Themselves depicted there: 

Their raptured senses scarce believe 
A mortal is so fair. 


‘* A goddess sure she reigns on carth,”’ 
They in amazement say; 

Declare her of immortal birth, 
Her sire the god of day. 


The artist tries to trace her form, 
Her image to attain; 

At length subdued by every charm, 
He quits the task as vain. 


Her angel bosom! (but, O queen 
Of love, my feelings spare!) 

There beauty, truth, and grace are seen, 
And innocence is there. 


But hence, unchaste desire, that strives 
To win me by your art; 

Beyond your power my soul safe lives 
In Isabella’s heart. 


Yet if she should despise my love, 
Nor soft affections share; 

If her no kindred passion move, 
My soul must meet despair. 


And if my weund no art can cure, 
Nor skill a balm apply; 
Teach me, O Father! te endure, 
My fate without a sigh. THADDEUS. 


——— 


For the Repertory. 
RESIGNATION. 


Published in the Evangelical Intelligencer for May, 
1809. 


In the garden of Zion that bloomed on the earth, 

Grew a rosebush that spread lovely fragrance 
around; 

The buds that she bore were of heavenly birth, 


the ground. 


She watched as each opening bloom would expand, 
To guide it from thorns that obstructed its way; 
Upreared by affection each blossom was bland, 
And promised her tenderness soon to repay. 


Full oft when the night would inveil the parterre, 


view; 
To the God of the garden she uttered a prayer, 





And seek relief in vain. 


Which she nurtured to shed sweet pertume o’er 


And shadow the beauties she hoped she should 


To lead her dear offspring to bloom as they grew. 


————————_——_———— 
The dew drop of grace had just moistened a flower, 
When the rude hand of death swept the blossom 
away; 

The once stately bush stood reclined in her bower, 
And wept for her offspring that mouldering lay. 


When o’er the sad spot, lo! a radiance divine, 

Descended to bring the afflicted relief; 

‘* Ah! why for the loss of thy scion repine, 

And droop overwhelmed with despondence and 
grief.” 

‘ Tho’ dead, thy fair bud in the skies shall expand, 

And leaving thy grief, thy embraces and love; 

Conveyed on the pinions of angels shall stand, 

And bloom with the blest in the gardens above! 


‘‘ Thou knowest that if planted in Zion below, 
Affliction thy lonely compeer must remain; 

But thy soul in the skies with new rapture shall glow, 
Redeemed by the blood of the Lamb that was 


slain!” VALERIAN. 





For the Repertory. 
STANZAS TO JULIA. 
Oh! could I have known that the lay which I sung 
Was fraught with uneasiness, fair one, to thee, 
The unfortunate strains should have died on my 
tongue, 
Ere they wafted one sigh of affliction from me. 


How apt is the breast to brood over its woes, 

To awake to regret at the minutest touch, 

But the heart that with sympathy soothingly glows, 
With tranquillity’s beams can illumine it much. 


Nor can pleasure, though sweet, with the feelings 
»compare, 

Which result from a union of sensitive souls: 

A union that steals from the depths of despair, 

The sorrowing heart, and its sorrow controls. 


Then believe me, sweet maid, if I’ve caused thee te 
sigh, 
Our sighs and our tears shall be mingled together, 
And sure when united our sorrows will fly, 
Nor again from our bosoms dear happiness sever. 
ORLANDO. 





For the Repertory. 
VERSES ADDRESSED TO MISS H. 8. 


On hearing her express a wish that the music of 
the 100th Psalm, might be sung over her grave. 


Should fate, obedient to command divine 
Thee to the gloomy grave consign; 
Should thy unshackled spirit hover, 
Near that form which earth must cover, 
And, as in life should love to hear 
That solemn anthem strike the ear, 
Then, while in grief profound and pain, 
In fault’ring notes the holy strain 
Thy mournful friends shall sing, 
And as with bursting hearts they leave 
And tearful eyes, 
The spot where hush’d in «‘ dread repose” 
Their Harriet lies 
Slumb’ring secure frnm human woes, 
At rest 
Upon our common mother’s breast: 
Ah! let it bid them cease to grieve; 
But, bending to the awful blow, 
Submit, resigns i 
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—_———K—[—"_—_—_—_—_—_—_— 
With angel accents in their ears, 
Whisper, wipe away your tears; 
Hope comes upon a seraph’s wing, 

Consoling thoughts to bring: 
She bids you hush eash rising sigh; 
Bids you look to yonder sky, 
Where we shall meet again, 
Freed from ev’ry earthly pain. 

But ah! my friend, long may’st thou hear. 

In accents solemn, loud, and clear, 

‘The sacred hymn salute thine ear, 

While living still, and smiling round, 

Treading with healthful step the ground; 

The bliss of living still enjoy, 

And not a care thy peace destroy. 

The old, when nature wears away, 

Sink (willing) to their native clay; 

With weary hearts they quit the scene, 

(In hope a berter life to gain.) 

Bur oh! the young, the gay, the fair, 

Still wish to breathe the terrene air, 

While hope illuminates the breast, 

And nor a pang invades their rest; 
While their warm hearts, alive to pleasure, 
Move to jov’s delightful measure, 

To them, life’s portals open spread, 

Disclose to view no object dread; 

But, with a sweet surprise, 

Their eager, raptured eyes, 

See nought but Eden smiling all around, 

Sweet flow’rs that scent the gale, and deck the 

ground: 

Eager they bound to tread th’ enamell’d maze, 

‘Whose charming windings meet their ardent gaze; 

And think that peace, and unmolested joy, 

Mus: ever dwell beneath the cloudless sky. 

Be youth's sweet pleasures ever thine; 

Be youth’s sweet pleasures ever mine! 

* But vain the wish'” We wear away; 

All things around proclaim—Decay: 

The proudest. monuments of power 

* Await th’ inevitable hour!’ 

Time stamps his wnnkles on the smoothest brow; 

Time round the temples sheds his locks of snow; 

Time dims the lustre of the brightest eye; 

Time chills the*dancing tide of youthful joy: 

Nacure’s vast works th’ eternal doom obey; 

And we must yield to time’s resistless sway. 

i A. G. M. 

; —— 

A thief, having stoien a cup’ out of a ta- 
vern, was pursued, and a great mob was rais- 
ed around him. A bystander was asked, 
what was the matter! “ Nothing, only a poor 
fellow has taken a cuft too much. 

— 

A man on his way to market with a sleigh 
load of dead hogs, observing a litue giri 
courtesy to him as he passed in the street, 
exclaimed, What! do you courtesy to dead 
hogs? No sir, replied she, to the dve one. 


i 


A countryman was stopped by a revenue 
officer, who took from him two casks of spi- 
rits, and carrying the same to the next, town 
(a distance of fifteen miles) was desired by 
the countryman to stop and leave it at the 
first public house. The officer replied, “ No; 
1 have seized it, and it mustgo to the excise 
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office.” “ Not so; master,” said the country- 
man; “I have ye of paper here, which, 
if you'll take the trouble of reading, will cor- 
vince you I am right,” The officer reading 
his dit of paper, exclaimed, “ Why, you ras- 
cal, this is a permit; why did you not show 
it me sooner? “ Because,” said he, “if I had 
you would not have carried the liquor so far 
for me. 
— 

A West Indian, who had a remarkable fery 
nose, having fallen asleep in his chair, a ne- 
gro boy, who was in waiting, observed a mus- 
quito hovering round his face. Quashi eyed 
the insect very attentively, at last he saw him 
alight on his master’s nose, and immediately 
fly off. “ Ah, blass your heart, (exclamed the 
negro) me right glad to see you burn your 
ivot.” 

—— 
Pleasure of paying debts. 

What pleasure it is to pay one’s debts! 
Sir T. Littleton made this observation. It 
seems to flow from a combination of circum- 
stances, each of which is productive of plea- 
sure. In the first place, it removes that un- 
easiness which a true spirit feels from depen- 
dence and obligation: It affords pleasure to 
the creditor, and thereby gratifies our most 
social affection: It promotes that future con- 
fidence which is so very interesting to an 
honest mind: It opens a prospect of being 
readily supplied with what we want on future 
occasions: It leaves a consciousness of our 
own virtue: And it is a measure which we 
know to be right, both in point of justice and 
sound policy: Finally, it is the main support 
of reputation. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 3, 1810. 





MARRIED, 

On Thursday evening, the 25th inst. by the 
Rev. P. F. Mayer, Mr. Benjamin Mitchell, to 
Miss Alary Mason, both of the Northern 
Liberties. 

a 

Colonel Francis Johnston has been duly 
commissioned by the governor, sheriff of the 
city and county of Philadelphia. 

re 
From the Freeman’s Journal. 
THE MURDER OF MISS REEVES. 


On the night of Wednesday, August 15, 
1792, a murder, attended with peculiar cir- 
cumstances of atrocity, was committed on the 
body of Miss Elizabeth Reeves, of this city, 
aged seventeen. The sympathy which pre- 
vailed throughout the city, for the fate of 
this unfortunate girl, is still fresh in the re- 
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collection of many of the citizens. Governo* 
Mifflin issued a proclamation, offering a re- 
ward ef three hundred collars for the dis- 
covery of the murderers, but without effect. 
Eighteen years had rolled away, without be- 
ing able to discover the perpetrators, the 
whole circumstance was fast consigning to 
oblivion, and justice was apparently slum- 
bering till the last day, when on a sudden, 
light shines forth on this deed of darkness, 
and a clue is given whereby to trace it. 
Last Saturday, Charles Breece, late a con- 
stable in this city, was committed to jail, af- 
ter a hearing before the mayor, charged 
with strong suspicion of the aforesaid mur- 
der, on the confession of his step mother, 
then at the point of death. The statement 
she is said to have made on oath, is to the 
following import: That on the night on 
which Elizabeth Reeves was murdered, the 
accused came to his father’s house, with his 
clothes covered with blood, took off his shirt, 
threw it into a wash tub, and washed the 
bleod off it. That he was for some time af- 
terwards very restless in his sleep, and 
would often make frightful exclamations. In 


| the dead of the night, soon after the murder 


of Miss Reeves, she, the step mother, heard 
him groan, and went up into his room and 
asked him what was the matter? and he an- 
swered, that a young woman had just been 
in the room, with a lighted candle in her 
hand, that he had his face towards her when 
she first entered the room, but he turned his 
back to her as soon as he saw her. These, 
and some other occurrences, had induced 
her to suspect the accused of the murder, 
and she could not die in peace, without di- 


vulging what she knew respecting it. The - 


accused asserts his innocence, and suys, that 
he can prove that he was in the state of Vir- 
ginia at the time Miss Reeves was murder- 
ed. He afterwards admitted, that he was at 
home at the time, had read the governor’s 


| proclamation, offering a reward for the mur- 


derer, and did not go to Virginia until the 
year after. Another man, who was with the 
accused at his father’s, on the night of the 
murder, and who does not now live in this 
stute, has likewise been accused, by the same 
woman, of being concerned with him in the 
murder, and we understand that a stock 
buckle, which was found in the hand of the 
corpse, is marked with the initials of that 
man’s name. 

The following circumstantial account of 
the murder is copied from Dunlap’s Ameri- 
can Daily Advertiser, and cannot fail to be 
interesting at this moment. The almost pro- 
phetical remark of captain Dunlap, that the 
time would come, when the perpetrator of 
this foul murder, although he should “ take 
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refuge in the hollows of the mountains, or 

in the bottom of the deep abyss, must and 

will be vomited up again, to appease the jus- 

tice of the virtuous living,” will strike the 

reader as singularly emphatical. 

From Dunlap’s American Daily Advertiser. 
Saturday, Aug. 18, 1792. 

Thursday morning the corpse of a young 
woman was found in one of the docks near 
Kensington: an inquest sat upon the body, 
but we have not yet learned their verdict. 
Report is, that they brought in, W7/ful 
murder by pfrersons unknown: of this, how- 
ever, we shall soon be oble to lay the parti- 
culars before our readers. Inthe mean while, 
we cannot refrain from communicating such 
intelligence as has come within the range of 
our inquiry. Her name is Elizabeth Reeves, 
about seventeen years of age, handsome, ap- 
prentice to a mantua maker, and courted by 
a young tradesman of the vicinity, to whom 
it was reported she was shortly to be es- 
poused. 

In the afternoon of Wednesday, after her 
work was done, she had requested leave of 
her mistress, to take a walk to market, to pur- 
chase some fruit; for which purpose she had 
obtained liberty, and a small sum of money 
from her mistiess, who saw no more of her 
until yesterday; when, as it has been traced, 
a boy, being on the fatal wharf at a very early 
hour, observed a man heaving stones on 
something, which the boy soon discovered 
to be the dead body of a man or woman, he 
could not teil which; that the instant the man 
saw the boy, he leaped into a batteau, and 
pushed off a few yards to a shallop, that lay 
convenient, to which he made fast the bat- 
teau, and then boarding the shallop, the lat- 
ter put off with the tide, down the river, 
which was favorable to the design at this 
moment. 

The body of a female, with gold earrings, 
and some other marks of respectability, soon 
attracted the notice of the citizens, and the 
noise reaching the ears of her mistress and 
an uncle, (for the unfortunate girl was an 
orphan,) her person was soon ascertained. 
A comb which she wore in her hair, was 
found at some paces distant, lying in contact 
with a man’s black cravat, which has been 
supposed to belong to ! Humanity for- 
bids our proceeding in this horrid recital, 
except to mention, that some officers belong- 
ing to the custom house sent off a boat, as 
did several others, after the shallop before 
mentioned. 

Justice Coates took an active part to in- 
vestigate and discover the perpetrators of 
this infernal deed. Professional persons of 
both sexes were brought to examine the 
body, and it was the opinion of the women, 
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that the unhappy girl bh 1 ce 
then murdered!! from the marks of violence 
on her face and other parts. 

Surcly the earth and sea combined, could 
not hide a villain of so deepa die, as he who 
could have committed a crime like this; let 
him take refuge in the hollows of the moun- 
tains, or in the bottom of the deep abyss, he 
must and will be vomited up again to ap- 
pease the justice of the virtuous living. 
Just as this paper was going to fress, we 

received the following: : 

On the morning of the 16th inst. the body 
of Elizabeth Reeves was found in the dock 
next te Warder’s wharf, Northern Liberties. 
The jury of inquest brought in their verdict, 
“ Wiliully t.urdered by some person or per- 
sons unknown, and thrown into the river.” 


HEALTH OFFICE, 
October 27, 1810. 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia 
from the 20th to the 27th October. 

Diseases. ad. ch. 
Abscess 1 
Apoplexy 1 
Atrophy 0 
Burns 0 
Cholera morbus 0 
Consumption of lungs 6 
Convulsions 0 
Diarrhoea 1 
Dropsy 1 
Dropsy in the brain 0 
0 

2 

3 

0 

1 

2 

2 


Diseases. ad. cb. 
0 Hives 0 
0 Inflam. of stomach 1 
1 Inflam. of bowels 0 
2 Insanity 

1 Old age 

2 Palsy 

2 Pleurisy 

0 Rickets 

0 Sore throat 


1 Still born 
Drowned 


Debility 
Drunkenness 
Fever, remittent 
Fever, bilious 
Fever, nervous 
Fever, typhus 
Fever, puerperal 
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Total 55 
Of the above there were, 


Under 1 year 9 Between 350 and 60 
Between 1 and 2 + 60 70 
5 70 80 
10 80 90 
20 90 100 
30 Ages unknown 

40 

50 


By order of the Board of Health. 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 


9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 3o’clock. 

October 22 56 60 61 
23 56 57 56 

48 55 56 
25 47 54 53 
26 47 54 53 
27 49 55 56 
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Total 


24 





Proposals are issued for publishing by subscription 
LEISURE HOURS; 
OR 


POETIC EFFUSIONS. 
BY JOSEPH HUTTON, 
Author of the Heiress of Sobeiski, &c. 
Price one dollar. 
Subscriptions received by the author, No. 50 Ship- 


pen street, and at the office of the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory, No. 17 Arch street. 





a 
PROSPECTUS 
OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY, 
A Literary and Miscellaneous Paper, published 
weekly, 
BY DENNIS HEARTT, 
Assisted by gentlemen of learning and talents. 
The periodical publications of this country ate al- 
ready very numerous; many of them are conducted 
with great ability and are well worthy of the support 
which they receive. Party politics, however,.and fo. 
reign news éngross too great a portion of their con- 
tents to render them generally useful; and as they are 
intended only to diffuse the current information of 
the day, they are of a nature so fugitive as to render 
a more permanent repository of state papers, valua- 
ble tracts and literary articles greatly desirable. 

From these considerations, it is presumed that it 
will be an acceptable service to present the public 
with a paper, in the form of a literary magazine and 
weekly register, which shall contain interesting do- 
mestic intelligence; the proceedings of our national 
council and state legislature; such foreign intelligence 
as may be materially connected with the affairs of 
our own country; fiography; religious and moral es- 
say$; essays on scientific and entertaining subjects; 
poetry, fiction, wit and humor; with a list of marri- 
ages and deaths, and occasionally the fashions. 

The Philadelphia Repertory shall mot be a recep- 
tacle for party politics or personal abuse; but a cabi- 
net in which men of talents may déposit the éffu. 
sions of their leisure hours. 

The publisher flatters himself that he will be able, 
with such a variety of matter, to render his paper 
both instractive and entertaining. The utmost iridus- 
try avid perseverance will bé exerted'to deserve the 
support of the public so liberally commenced. 

The publication commenced only on the fifth ‘day 
of May last; and independently of the liberal sub- 
scriptions of Philadelphia, patronage has already been 
received from gentlemen residitig in most of the 
states in the union, as well as East Florida, Bermn- 
da and London: indeed, such has been the rapidity 
with which the subscriptions have been received that 
the publisher will be obliged to reprint several of the 
first numbers, in order to complete sets already en- 
gaged, and to supply demands hourly expected from 
different quarters, 

CONDITIONS. 

Each number shall contain eight large medium 
quarto pages, printed with a handsome type on fine 
paper. At the close of the year will be presented a 
title page and index, with at least one handsome 
engraving. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers im the city eve- 


ry Saturday, and forwarded to those in the country 
by the earliest conveyance. 

The price will be four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant subscri- 
bers half yearly in advance 

Any person who shall procure seven subscribers 
and become reponsible for the payment, shall receive 
one copy gratis. 

Those who may wish, to have the volume com- 
plete will please to send their names to the publisher, 
No. 17 Arch street, Philadelphia, previous to the 
first of November, as the first numbers will then be 
put to press. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Reper- 
tory, after the first of November next, will be ex- 
pected to pay the difference. 

Philadelphia, September 22, 1810. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, , 
No. 17, Arch street. 





